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‘his chin,” not upon the western wave, but upon a cushion 
of a hundred leagues of purple hill, golden forest, and ame- 
jthist-colored plain. The dialogue continued in all strains 
of gravity, ridicule, reasoning, and badinage, in which Ru- 
dolph flattered himself he had manifestly the advantage, 
and had made no inconsiderable progress towards the point 
eens he had in view: Notwithstanding the difference in 
their ranks, as fellow students, an intimacy had gradually 
sprung up between the two young men, ‘which Von Her- 
mann had determined should not end with their college life. 
He had long marked the generous and opulent Englishman 
for his prey. Lord Carlton was liberal to a fault, and was 
so ready to assist, with his ample means, the necessities of 
his friend, that Rudolph was too subtle to suffer an acquain- 
tance to drop, which had already been so useful tohim. He 
was a young man, not without talent; his manners were 
plausible, and Lord Carlton was too frank and warm-hearted 
not to be easily deceived ; yet Rudolph had not hitherto suc- 
ceeded in alluring him into that course of dissipation which 
was necessary to his purpose. The Englishman was young 
and sanguine. To the generous and glowing bosom of 
youth, there is no feeling so painful as that of suspicion, and 
though he had not yet fallen into the snare spread for him 
by his more worldly associate, neither had he learned to 
suspect. He had yet to be taught wisdom by the bitter les- 
sons of experience, and the experience came full and soon. 

The course of their education being complete, Lord Carl- 
ton accepted the invitation of his friend to accompany him 
on a tour of pleasure to Vienna, that he might have an op. 
portunity of seeing a little more of foreign manners before 
his return to England. Rudolph Von Hermann, himself,a 
native of Vienna, was calculated to act as an excellent cice- 
roni, in the places of public amusement with which that city 
abounds, and the young viscount was soon initiated into all 
the pleasures of the capitol. For awhile those pleasures 
were harmless enough. It was not the purpose of the wily 
Rudolph to hurry his victim too rapidly onward in the ca- 
reer of folly. He knew his rectitude of disposition, and 
that it was only step by step that he could be led into error. 
But the homely proverb tuat “idleness is the root of all 
evil,’ was to be exemplified in the case of the young English 
nobleman. Even what appear harmless amusements, be- 
come no longer so, when indulged to the exclusion of nobler 
pursuits. Life was not given for the mere purpose of ex- 
pending it in the chase of pleasure. Our continental neigh- 
bors appear to think otherwise, and a long residence among 
those frivolous and vapid coteries of which foreign society is 
so largely composed, frequently proves fatal to the natural, 
studious, grave and more manly occupations of our own 
countrymen. That, with unlimited resources, time unoccu- 
pied, youth, health, all the enjoyments of life within his 
grasp, the young viscount should be dazzled, allured and 
misled by the glittering scene, can scarcely excite surprise. 
But even here the facility with which his rank and wealth 
procured him every gratification, caused even those gratifi- 
cations to pall. He began to languish for some new excite- 
ment, something to interest his feelings as well as his fancy, 
something that bore the charm of novelty —that could rouse 
the dormant energies of his nature, and call forth the emo- 
tions unknown to him, of hope and fear. 

One dreary evening Rudolph had proposed a hundred 
schemes of amusement, not one of which sounded accepta- 
bly in the ears of Lord Carlton. He had danced in the gay- 
est assemblies for a succession of nights, till it seemed a 
luxury even to sit still fora few hours. He had lounged on 
the Prater till he was familiar with every fair and wrinkled 
face that. was daily to be seen there. He had run the round 
of every concert, till his ears ached with the concord of sweet 
sounds, and he had visited the theatres, till there was not a 
new actress or a new performer to attract. He had been 
introduced to almost every diplomat and man of rank, at 
that period resident in Vienna, and had even varied the dull 


round by mingling in the more bourgeois circle of his hum- 
bler friend ; but though all these enjoyments had become 
monotonous and distasteful, he had lost for a while the happy 
faculty of finding pleasure in more rational pursuits. 

It was one of these moments of ennui that Rudolph so 
well knew how to take advantage. He proposed, for the 
purpose of beguiling one of the most wearisome evenings 
they had yet experienced, that they should give a glance at 
one of the numerous gaming houses, with which Vienna so 
peculiarly abounds, merely, he said, pour passer le temps. 
“Not,” he observed, “that I am likely to be tempted to 
touch a card to-night. My old father draws his purse strings 
too tight, at present, to give me the opportunity. He is 
more parsimonious than ever, and I know his nature so well, 
that if I were ruined to-morrow, I must get myself out of 
the scrape. He would see me perish before he would ad- 
vance a farthing; sol am tolerably safe from temptation, 
and much as the wise and prudent enlarge upon the danger 
of entering those abodes of horror, trust me, there is no 
lesson half so salutary as the sight of the haggard faces you 
would there see assembled, and the ups and downs of capri- 
cious fortune, which you will behold occur to one individual, 
in the course of the same night.” 

In spite of the arguments with which Rudolph sought to 
gild his insidious proposal, the young viscount felt an insu- 
perable objection to the scheme. 

“T will not be persuaded,” he said, and he turned away his 
head. “Rudolph, I dislike experiments on the power to 
withstand temptation ; I will not suffer myself to be allured 
into scenes which my reason and conscience alike con- 
demn.” 

As he spoke, he looked earnestly in Rudolph’s counte- 
nance, to see if he could detect any hidden purpose lurking 
beneath his apparently careless suggestion. But Von Her- 
mann’s well practised physiognomy defied his scrutiny. He 
shrank not from his gaze, and observed, with a smile, “ My 
dear lord, it is plain you misunderstand me, and I am 
equally at a loss to comprehend you at this moment. If my 
plan does not meet your approbation, I am ready to abandon 
it. But, prince of philosophers!” he added, with a sneer, 
the most dangerous weapon that can be employed against 
the inexperienced, “do not boast of your power to withstand 
temptation, when you shrink from being a mere spectator at 
a game of chance, lest you must necessarily join in it. Are 
you conscious of any peculiar weakness in your character, 
that you make this heroic declaration?” He then continued 
in a graver tone, “Your rank and wealth place you above 
these dishonorable paths to fortune. Where, then, is the 
temptation? It is only the desperate man who stakes his 
all upon the hazard of the die, and. makes the fatal plunge, 
in the hope that a single throw will redeem his fallen for- 
tunes. As yet, my friend, you know nothing of the start- 
ling realities of life. Oh! the scenes I have witnessed. 
One such scene is worth a hundred homilies. But I have 
done. I had no other motive than giving you the benefit of 
my experience. Let us’dismiss the subject.” 

But he had said enough: Lord Carlton’s curiosity was 
excited, and his vanity piqued at the insinuation against the 
weakness of his character. His better judgment, of course, 
gave way before a laugh. In short, he was not convinced, 
but he suffered himself to be persuaded. The safe and wise 
precept, which one, whose counsel he valued, had oft repeat- 
ed to him, “Let him who thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall,” was forgotten ; his subtle companion’s more 
daring motto, was the last that had fallen upon his ear. 
Lord Carlton was young, and his history is but.a chapter ia 
human nature. 

As the showy Englishman took the arm of his friend, on 
the way to the gaming-table, a sudden thought struck him, 
which called the first blush to his cheek. As they were 
about to enter that fatal abode, which had caused the de- 
struction of thousands, he stopped abruptly, and called Ra- 
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Wao has not seen, or at least heard of Heidelberg, with 
the most magnificent castle on earth, though that castle is a 
ruin; with the most renowned university, though its renown 
rests on schnapps and swordmanship ; and the must self-satis- 
fied society, though that society consists of grim professors, 
riotous students, and gallant chevaliers d’industrie ? 

One evening two young students were seen climbing the 
slope to the castle, and stopping from time to time to admire 
the prospect. They were evidently of different countries ; 
one with the noble features, the bold forehead, and manly 
step, that distinguish the higher ranks of Englishmen from 
the population of every other country of the globe; the 
other with the strong sallow visage, and the squat figure, 
that mark nine-tenths of the blood of the Teuton. 

“ How magnificently the country opens from this spot!” 
was the Englishman’s exclamation. “The Neckar, the 
Rhine, plains surging with corn, mountains like giants 
guarding them—a thousand spires —— ” 

«‘ With ten thousand beggars,” interrupted his friend, “ or 
ten millions in the midst of them all; who, if they can grind 
the stones into bread, may live; but, my lord, you are al- 
ways in raptures. All to you is couleur de rose.” 

“ And why not?” said the Englishman, “I only take 
things as I find them. All here is couleur de rose. What do 
we know of the troubles of life beyond attending Von Stern- 
heim’s lectures, clever as they are, dancing with the rather 
heavy frows of the university, and walking up and down 
the dullest city under the moon?” 

“All this is excellent,’ muttered the German, with a 
flushed cheek and sullen expression which might have be- 
trayed him to a more practised physiognomist ; “all this is 
excellent from Lord Carlton, heir to an overgrown English 
estate, and a title that makes its way into all society. But 
what am I to think of a state of things, which has sent me 
into the world to struggle for myself, to play the game of 
chance from the beginning to the end of my life; and see 
men not before me by nature, neither more able nor more 
honest, neither bolder nor better, leaving me in the back 
ground?” The German groaned. 

“But what is to be done,” said Lord Carlton, “ would you 
control fate?” 

“This is to be done,’ was the reply ; “if force will not 
succeed, skill must. If I cannot break down the barriers of 
birth and blood, I must climb over them ; if I cannot climb 
over, I must creep under. The passions, follies, and frivoli- 
ties of mankind are the tools with which the powerfui mind 
works in court and cottage, in cabinets and ball rooms. 
Come what will, Iam determined to be rich, powerful, and 
known. Rudolph Von Hermann may have been born a 
beggar, but he will not die one.” 

Lord Carlton laughed. “And when do you begin to as. 
tonish the world?” 

“ To-night,” was the sullen answer. 

“ You, with a half-dozen rix dollars?” 

“Within this half hour I have an engagement at the Re. 
doute. The man who wins at Rouge et Noir, said Napoleon, 
could work a miracle. I shall work that miracle.” 

“ Well, go on and prosper,” said the Englishman. “ But 
Iam sorry I cannot be present at the performance. Von 
Sternheim has especially cautioned me against the Re. 
doute.”’ rh 

Rudolph laughed contemptuously. ‘“ Well done, Stern- 
heim. He is an incomparable tutor, and has an exemplary 
pupil. Why, you will be quoted as an example to the age, 
and we shall have old Rudersheim, dull as he is, and deaf 
as his hearers would wish to be, canonizing you as a model 
of prudence, in his next sermon.” 

The sun sank in a pavilion of crimson clouds, “ pillowing 
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dolph aside. “A word with you, my friend,” he said; “I 
must have a nom de guerre for to-night. Call me Wilmot ; — 
any thing you please ;— but my rank and name must not be 
revealed in such a circle as this.” The very thought that 
apy transaction of his life should need disguise, caused the 
most painful emotion that had yet agitated his ingenuous and 
manly mind. Till this hour, his course had been open, and 
he knew it to be so; and this feeling ought to have arrested 
his progress, but he had passed the Rubicon. 

This first night fled without any material incident, as his 
companion intended it should do. It was not his purpose to 
startle him by any display of vice in its more repulsive form ; 
but as, in all large assemblies, it is impossible to be long a 
spectator, without finding something to arrest the attention, 
there was one individual amid that motley group, whom 
Lord Carlton, from the first moment of his entrance, regard- 
ed with more than common interest. He was evidently a 
foreigner, for he spoke German but imperfectly, and con- 
versed chiefly in French, which appeared to .be his native 
language; and in his haggard countenance, and sunken eye, 
he traced with strange interest, the devastation occasioned 
by human passions. To the stranger, life and death seemed 
tu hang upon the issue of every throw, yet his features bore 
not that ferocious or sinister expression, which the young 
lord observed in so many of the revolting countenances 
around him. There was nothing depicted in his physiogno- 
my like that low cunning, or hardened guilt, which, in the 
professed gambler, destroys all regret for his fate ; but there 
was alternate hope, fear and despair, written in such legible 
characters ‘upon his distorted features, that Lord Carlton 
felt a singular reluctance to quit the place, till he had wit- 
nessed the denouement. Even when Rudolph, to whom 
such scenes were familiar, artfully affecting weariness, and 
yawning, would have led his friend from the exciting scene, 
the viscount felt himself rivetted to the spot, by his increas- 
ing interest in the fluctuations of the game. At length For- 
tune decided in the stranger’s favor. He not only regained 
all that he had lost in the early part of the evening, but 
swept off a sum of sufficient magnitude to startle the young 
novice, in this haunt of fortune. The wild exultation with 
which the winner retired with his gains, was startling even 
to witness. The two friends instinctively followed him, 
and heard him mutter to himself: ‘“‘ Now I am satisfied. I 
have saved those dear ones from destruction. I can meet 
their eyes, and now, if I know myself, I will be tempted 
here no more ;” and he laughed almost a frantic laugh, as 
he cast a lingering but triumphant glance upon the halls 
which he had quitted, and seemed to hurry on, trembling, 


lest some lurking plunderer should pursue, and rob him-of 


his unexpected wealth. 

“Did you mark him, did you hear his final’ resolve ?” 
said Rudolph to his friend, as slowly and tanguidiy, with 
aching brows, they retraced their steps. 

“J did,” said the Englishman, looking upwardly at the 
advancing daylight, and thinking how late he had been in- 
dnced to protract his stay. “I did, and am glad that there 
was one individual in that heterogeneous group, who has 
firmness enough to fly from the scene of his temptation, and 
with virtue enough to abjure it once and forever. I saw 
from the first he was not a hopeless and determined gam- 
bler.” 

“Ha! ha! my innocent young friend,” said Rudolph, 
smiling, “are you really taken in by that flourishing speech, 
and cannot see that such showy promises are made to be 
broken? The very success of to-night will tempt him to try 
and double his spoils to-morrow. Trust me, another sun 
will hardly go down without seeing him at his old haunts. 
I have seen more of the world than your lordship, and un- 
derstand human nature better. Meet me at midnight at the 
same place again, and see if your interesting unknown does 
not prove the truth of my judgment.” 

“No,” returned the viscount, ‘such infatuation would be 
worse than madness, after all the agonies we have seen that 
wretch undergo to-night. I feel prepossessed in his favor, 
and predict otherwise. I had thought it was the first and 
last time I should have entered a place so uncongenial to 
my habits ; but I feel an absorbing and unaccountable curi- 
osity in the fate of that man, which induces me to accept 
your challenge.” 

And so the friends parted, to meet again, the tempter and 


tempted, at that spot, which was to become the scene of 
events, destined to shed their influence over the whole of 


Lord Carlton’s hitherto tranquil life. 


When the young men met at the place of rendezvous the 




























following night, at the appointed hour, Von Hermann cast a 
triumphant glance at his friend. They both saw in a mo- 
ment, that the unknown had arrived before them. and was 
already deeply engaged in his desperate pursuit. A second 
glance only sufficed to show that Fortune was no longer in 
his favor. Lord Carlton, disappointed, excited, and withal 
interested, more than he had thought it possible to be in the 
fate of one of whom he knew so little, could not resist the 
influence of the moment ; and springing forward, whispered 
in the ear of the stranger, “Be warned by a friend, and 
stop in time, before utter ruin overtake you.” 

But the warning was unheeded or unheard by the victim 
before him, and the viscount turned away, sickened and dis- 
mayed by the spectacle. Suddenly a thought flashed like a 
meteor across his brain, which had its origin only in the en- 
thusiastic generosity of his nature. He would rescue the 
wretched man from the harpies who were destroying him. 
He would himself become his opponent, and a more merei- 
ful one than the sharpers who were leagued against him. 
Again he whispered, ‘ Free yourself from this reckless set. 
Let us try our luck at some other table, where Fortune may 
again favor you. Here the chances are all against you, — 
be ruled by me.” 

The stranger looked up for a moment, and gazed full in 
Lord Carlton's open and winning countenance. He was 
evidently a new comer, one whose features were not famil- 
iar to him in these haunts of vice. He might redeem his 
losses, and be again a made man. With an air of disgust 
and chagrin, he paid the sum he had lost, and rising, refused 
to play any more for awhile. Another half hour beheld 
him with Lord Carlton for his antagonist, again plunged 
in all the wild excitement from which with an effort he had 
just emancipated himself. Rudolph looked on with an eager 
gaze, at the result of his own machinations, astonished even 
at the rapidity with which the high minded Carlton had 
fajlen into the snare. 

At first the Englishman was the loser, but the tide changed 
rapidly, and in a brief space of time, he found, to his dismay, 
that, without effort on his part, and entirely against his will, 
he had won from his unhappy opponent, not only all his 
gains of the preceding night, but a sum even considerably 
beyond it. This proved satisfactorily to his mind, that the 
stranger was, however misguided, at least as he had sup. 


posed him, an honest man; and that he was not master of 
any of those unhallowed arts which he might so easily 


have employed against an unpractised player like himself. 
In the meantime, the object of his reverie started up, every 
feature convulsed by the fierce passions at war within, and 
flinging, with a loud execration, all the ready money he 
could command upon the table, he called for pen, ink, and 
paper, and wrote, in characters rendered almost illegible by 
the agitation of his mind, an obligation to pay the remain- 
der, which he signed with the name of Albert de Lusignan. 
Then rising with a disordered air, he hastily prepared to 
depart. Lord Carlton was well aware that the crowded 
saloon they at present occupied, was not the place for any 
unwonted display of generosity, but his resolution was im- 
mediately taken. He followed him unperceived, and ob. 
served him rush hastily across the hall by which they en. 
tered, and open the door of a small private apartment, dimly 
lighted and totally unoccupied. There he flung himself into 
a chair, pressed his hands wildly against his beating fore- 
head, and ringing the bell, demanded a glass of water, which 
was instantly brought to him. He then took from his pocket 
a small paper, and proceeded to dissolve the powder which 
it contained in the water. His purpose was obvious. The 
Englishman, whose entrance had been unobserved by the 
unhappy man in the agitation of the moment, now rushed 
forward, and, with the rapidity of thought, dashed the glass 
from his hands. 

Uttering a cry of despair, and glaring around with the 
look of a maniac, he demanded fiercely whence came the 
obstruction. ‘“ And is it you?” he exclaimed, as he recog- 
nized the features of his preserver ; “is it from your hands 
I receive the hated gift of life? you who have deprived me 
of the very: means of existence even for another day, and 
who have p!unged into utter beggary two wretched and in- 
nocent beings, whose lives are far dearer to me than my 
own? Begone, and insult me not with this misplaced com- 
passion.” 

“ Be calm,” said Lord Carlton in consoling accents, “be 
calm, and hear me. You must not class me with the asso- 
ciates with whom you have hitherto mingled. The events of 
this night have taught me a lesson which I can never forget. 





























I followed you ; I sought to restore life and hope to you and 
yours. Another moment, and your own hand would have 
put all atonement out of my power; made your children 
orphans, and yourself, —I cannot pronounce the word. You 
are spared that last irredeemable crime. Take back, sir, 
this ill-gotten money, which to me would be a burthen and 
an offence. Here is your draft, which I will destroy before 
your eyes. You are free—go in peace to that home which 
you would have rendered desolate, and go an altered man. 
I demand but one sacrifice in return, that you will from this 
hour seek a more reputable road to fortune.” 

De Lusignan gazed wildly on his benefactor, at first in his 
distraction searcely comprehending the meaning of his words. 
|A variety of contending emotions, of which gratitude was 
the predominant feeling, for awhile deprived him of utter- 
jance ; and grasping the young noble’s hand between his own, 
‘he burst into a flood of tears. When speech could find its 
|way, he overwhelmed him with thanks and protestations ; 
'willingly, with many asseverations, giving the promise re- 
quired of him, and concluding with preferring a request, 
that his new found friend would accompany him home to 
jreceive the thanks and blessings of his family. 

At first, Lord Carlton pleaded the lateness of the hour ; 
but on De Lusignan’s replying that had the sun even risen 
above the horizon, his wife and daughter, well nigh worn 
out with watching and weeping, never sought their pillows 
itil his return, his objections were overruled; he felt, be- 
sides, an ardent curiosity to follow the adventure to its close, 
and glean some insight into the stranger’s history. Per- 
ceiving, too, the state of excitement in which De Lusignan 
still remained, he felt it a sort of duty to finish his work of 
benevolence by escorting him safely tohis home. At this 
moment, as they were leaving the room, they encountered 
Rudolph, who had come in search of his friend. The vis- 
jcount had just time to whisper to him still to preserve his 
incognito, and address him by no other name than Wilmot; 
and Rudolph having heard from the grateful De Lusignan 
an imperfect and hurried account of the transaction, request- 
ed permission to join the party ; more than ever determined 
not to lose sight of his intended victim. 

To be concluded next week. 
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I. 
Tue world with moral darkness was o’erspread, 
And heavenly truths were yet but dimly read ; 
There was a glimmering twilight in the skies, 
That Nature faintly shed on mortal eyes ; — 
But man, by this, could not his duties learn, 
Nor wisdom’s ways of pleasantness discern. 
*T was heathen light — and but the dawning ray, 
That glowed prophetic of a rising day ; 
Men walked in darkness, and beheld no sun, 
To mark the dangers they were warned to shun. 
While thus enwrapt in gloom, a Light arose, 
Whose living radiance still supremely glows ; 
That made the heathen planets hide their rays, 
Behind the splendor of its brighter blaze : — 
It was the Beacon-Light, by Jesus given, 
To show the narrow path that leads to heaven ; 
To make our hopes with rays of promise bloom, 
And scatter all the darkness of the tomb ; 
It rose on earth to guide us and to bless — 
The Lamp of Heaven — the Sun of Righteousness ! 


II. 
The truths the Sun of Righteousness revealed, 
Were still from man’s deluded eyes concealed ; 
‘Through clouds of Pagan mist, the Light divine, 
Within the heart, could yet but feebly shine ; 
Men worshipped idols, carved of wood and stone ; 
On earth the Sovereign Ruler was unknown. 
While thus their minds in erring mazes ran — 
Unable Virtue’s rightful paths to scan ; 
Jesus, the ‘Teacher, came from heaven, and led 
The fairest, blessings yet on mortals shed. 
Glad tidings from the word of truth he brought — 
‘That wisdom which the heathen vainly sought ; 
That guiding light, yet unrevealed to them, 
That lingered with the Star of Bethlehem! 
Of heaven and truths divine was his discourse ; 
How all things sprang from one Eternal Source ; 
And sages marvelled at the words he spake, 
While teaching men their errors to forsake ; 
To soar, in mind, above the paths they trod, 
“ And look through Nature up to Nature’s “7 ” 











III. 
There was no peace on earth — but raging war, 
And clash of angry swords was heard afar ; 
The pride of men was to be great in arms, 
And all the plains resounded with alarms ; 
The lakes and rivers showed a crimson flood, 
And giory’s proudest wreath was dyed with blood ; 
Honor and fame were won by sword alone, 
And kings through slaughter waded to the throne. 
Jesus, the Lamb, then sent his gift on earth, 
And all the peaceful arts arose to birth. 
He led the warriors to theit verdant nooks, 
And turned their sabres into pruning hooks ; 
Taught them to till their soil, and reap in peace, 
And caused their tumult and their strife to cease. 
He bade them sheathe the sword, their anger still, 
Subdue their wrath, and render good for ill ; 
Taught them to live in bonds of truth and love — 
Wise as the serpent, harmless as the dove ; 
And brought — for their millennial bliss designed — 
** Peace on the earth, and love to all mankind.” 


IV. 


By wisdom from the Mercy-seat unblest, 

Mankind a superstitious faith confest ; 

Heard fatal omens whispered in the breeze, 

And viewed a Spirit’s wrath in each disease. 

They thought the sufferer, in his tortured hour, 

The prostrate victim of some demon’s power ;. 
There was no hand the healing cup to bear — 

No balm in Gilead — nor physician there, 

To cure the sickness of the wandering mind, 

And calm the heart, to groundless fears consigned. 
Then Jesus — Saviour of the human race — 
Brought healing treasures from the throne of grace ; 
The balm of truth, and faith to make them whole — 
Strength for the heart — salvation for the soul! 

He taught mankind their vicious creed to doubt, 
And evil terrors from their minds cast out ; 

He brought the bread of life — his heavenly word — 
The sick and blind to health and sight restored ; 
With words of gladness calmed each rising fear, 
And gave the weary rest, and dried the mourner’s tear. 


V. 
The chief of lessons still remained unknown ; 
Untaught in Jove, men toiled for self alone ; 
They could not in their neighbor’s truth confide, 
And selfish passions were their only guide ; 
The powerful and the rich oppressed the poor, 
And toil and sorrows entered at their door ; 
The slave still felt a cruel master’s yoke, 
And groaned beneath his unrelenting stroke : — 
Jesus, the Son of God — whose name was Love — 
Then brought new mercies from the world above ; 
From Heaven’s own book, he gathered blissful themes, 
And opened all compassion’s hidden streams ; 
He led from heaven long-suffering charity, 
To teach the mind a brother’s wants to see ; 
Read from the Buok of Love, his golden rules, 
And uttered wisdom yet unlearned in schools. 
He taught th’ oppressor mercy, soothed the opprest, 
And showed the means to bless and to be blest ; 
And gave to man, to heal his rage for pelf, 
This precept —‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


VI. 


Another truth remained for man to know, 

That heathen sages could but dimly show; 

They had no promise of the life to come, 

And thought this mortal vale their only home. 
Their cares were lavished on the present day ; 
Beyond these bounds their vision did not stray ; 
‘They had no anchor yet, on which to lean 

Their hope, nor evidence of things unseen : — 
Jesus, the Prophet, then removed the veil 

From death, and bade mankind its wonders hail ; 
He pointed to the sacred light that gleams 

From Mercy’s throne, beyond the morning’s beams ; 
He said the soul was destined for the skies, 

And life was but a struggle for the prize. 

Faith then awoke, with these new truths he read, 
And Hope relieved our sorrow for the dead. 

To this life, be not your affections given, 

He said, but ‘‘ Lay your treasures up in heaven ; ”’ 
The future world then dawn’d upon our sight, 

“ And brought our immortality to light.” 


VIL. 
The good not always gained their just reward, 
And oft the portion of the wicked shared ; 
Nay, Fortune seemed her favors to bestow 
To those who did but vice and folly sow, 
Till men in Virtue’s worth relaxed their trust, 
And almost doubted whether Heaven was just. 
While thus the good endured misfortune’s ills, 
Jesus, the Comforter, their murmuring stills ; 
He read the Book of Promises, and told 
The blessings Heaven would soon for them unfold ; 
He promised to the poor and all that mourn, 
A recompense for evil should be borne ; 
And those who suffered ill for virtue’s sake, 
The joys prepared for angels should partake ; 
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| He said, in heaven no meri:s are forgot, 

And Resignation sent to bless their lot ; 

Told them to make religion their defence, 

And through him, place their trust in Providence ; 
Of Heaven’s dectees he showed the saving plan, 
* And reconciled the ways of God to man.” 


VIII. 


When men beheld the deeds hy Jesus done, 
Their faith revealed and their salvation won ; 
How he had loosed the bands of wickedness, 
Undone the heavy burdens of distress, 

Broke every yoke and let the opprest go free, 
And bade all men from sin and bondage flee ; 
They looked to Jesus — Author of their rest — 
And in him their Redeemer they confessed. 
With pardoning love, he left his throne of bliss, 
From weeping hearts their sorrows to dismiss ; 
He came our sins and errors to destroy, 

That they who sow in tears may reap in joy. 
And they who droop beneath a load of grief, 
And from the world have vainly sought relief ; 
The persecuted and the pure in heart, 

And all the good who share afiliction’s part ; 
Must come to Jesus — Shepherd of their peace — 
Who promised all their sufferings to release ; 

To him who will in heaven their ills requite, 

** Whose yoke is easy, and whose burden light.” 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 





Original. 










Literary Resgarcu. — A lecturer “ out West” has creat- 
| ed no little interest among the literati of that quarter by his 


New Orleans.” According to his account, she cut a very 
conspicuous figure behind the cotton bales on the glorious 
8th of January. Among the other celebrated female char- 
acters whom he has thrust upon the notice of the literary 
public, is Lady Jane Grey, whom he affirms to have been 
the daughter of the late William Grey, Esq., of Boston. 


Many speakers, of whom we might expect better things, 
yield to a bombastic style, which may, for the time, tickle 
the ear; but which offends our cooler judgment after the 
sound has passed away. When a certain eminent orator 
spoke of carrying the top of Bunker Hill Monument to the 
home of the sunbeam, he did not stop to estimate the great 
expense with which such an enterprise would burden the 
| people. Neither did he reflect that his proposition was as 
| extravagant as that of the builders of Babel, who intended 
| that the top of their tower should reach to heaven. 

Tue Root or Evit.—It is frequently said that money is 
the root of all evil. An avaricious man, whose worldly 
speculations were attended by much success, having been 
instructed accordingly, made answer —“ Then surely I am 
well employed; for, according to your own showing, 1 am 
hauling up the roots of the tree of evil as fast as I can.” 

We have frequently observed that young men take more 
pains to cultivate the acquaintance and elicit the good will 
of ill-tempered damsels, than to reciprocate and cherish the 
kind feelings of those who are frank and amiable. We sup- 
pose that this must be accounted for on the same principle 
that people are willing to pay a higher price for vinegar than 
for sweet cider. 

A youne physician having tried in vain to get into prac- 
tice, at last fell upon the following expedient to set the ball 
to rolling. He sprang upon his horse once a day and drove 
at full speed through the village. After an absence of an 
hour he would return, and carry away with him some of his 
instruments —thinking if he could impress his neighbors 
with the opinion that he had practice, they would begin to 
|| place confidence in his ability. A wag, who more than sus- 
pected the deceit which he was practising, determined to 

know the truth. He accordingly kept his horse in readiness, 
||and on the next time that the doctor gallopped by his door, 
sprang on his steed and placed himself on the young gen- 
\ltleman’s trail. The doctor saw the man following at his 
heels, but did not, at first, evince any uneasiness. At length, 
however, he thought it advisable to turn down a narrow 
lane. The pursuer followed on like an evil genius ; but the 
doctor was not discouraged, as another road lay at a short 
distance ahead of him, down which he turned. The other 
kept close at his heels, and the doctor grew impatient to 





N.S 


return home. There was no house by. the way, at which he 
could afford any pretext for stopping. In the mean time his 
saddle-bags were with him, and he was otherwise equipped 
for business, so that he could not return, in the face of his 
neighbor, without exposing the secrets of the trade in the 
most palpable manner. Every bound of his steed carried 
him farther from his home; and the shades of night began to 
fall on hill and tower. Still the sound of horse’s hoofs were 
thundering in his rear—he was driven to his wit’s end. 
But just as he turned the angle of a wood, he heard a low 
moan. A man lay prostrate near the fence of a meadow, 
and the blood gushed from a fearful wound in his arm. He 
had cut an artery with his scythe, and was in danger of im- 
mediate dissolution. The young doctor sprang from his 
horse and staunched the wound. Bandages were applied, 
and life was saved. The pursuer had also thrown himself 
from his horse, and as the physician tied the last bandage, 
he looxed up in his face, and said “How lucky, neighbor, 
that I was able to arrive just in time! ” 

The wondering spectator was silent with awe, and after 
assisting the wounded man home, he told such a miraculous 
tale to the wondering villagers, as secured to the young 
physician a reputation not only for skill, but also for super- 
natural prescience. Thus did the merest accident contribute 
more to his advancement than years of studious toil could 
have done; and the impertinent curiosity of a waggish 
neighbor opened for him a path to business which the most 
influential patronage mighi never have been able to provide 
for him. 

“Wuat 1s Trura?”—It must be plain that what is true 
in one country is not true in another. Monsieur Souchard, 
a late French teacher in New York, used: to tell his pupils 
that unless they cultivated their minds, they were not so 
good as a swine—for the flesh of the latter was good to eat ; 
while their bodies were worthless after death. An inhabitant 
of Patagonia would have denied the soundness of this cor- 
ollary. 


THERE is an ancient proverb which says that “a man must 
eat a peck of salt with his friend, before he can know him.” 
We should judge that friendship so well seasoned, would last 
along time. If every public officer was obliged to submit 





to a similar dosing, before being sworn into* office, it might 
preserve him against corruption. 

No man can be called a friend to liberty, who desires free- 
dom only for himself and his own countrymen. We should 
not call that individual a friend to justice, who rigidly exact- 
ed his dues from other men, but cared not whether he did 
equal honor to their claims upon him. 

A carrenrer having met his- employer in the street, the 
latter reminded him of the gratitude due for his patronage. 

“ True,” said the mechanic—.“ but if you had not patron- 
ized me so far as-to give me a house to build, you would 
have been obliged to live out of doors.” 

Men in a mob are like a coal fire. So long as the coals 
keep together, they impart ignition the one to the other — 
but when one falls through the grate upon the hearth, it goes 
out directly. A mobocrat standing alone, is the most imbe- 
cile creature in existence. 

An Irishman, after living a few months in Boston, wrote 
home that the people in America wére so fond of noise, that 
when the snow prevented the rumbling of the wheels, they 
hung bells to the necks of the horses, lest the streets should 
be quiet. 

Parapox.— When we reflect that every mother has chil- 
dren of surprising genius, it is matter of serious inquiry 
where all the ordinary men come from who cross our path 
in every day life. 

_As the rust on copper differs from the rust of iron, so do 
the failings of a noble mind—criminal though they be — 
differ from those of meaner spirits. 


Men generally take more pride in being known fo others, 
than in knowing themselves. 


Accorpine to the doctrines of modern philosophy, a black 
skin is more disgraceful than a black heart.. 
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“THE RED MAN’S CURSE.” 


BY EB. F. WELD. 





Original. 





Tuer red men once in council met, 
And the pipe neglected lay, 

While in horror every eye was set, 
For a ship was moor’d in the bay. 


And fear in every countenance reign’d, 
Stern hearts it did enthrall ; 

An omen of iJ] to them it seem’d, 
Of danger that might befall. 


The oldest then of al] the band, 
The council thus addressed : 

“‘ The monsters have come from the demon land, 
And we are cursed or blest! ” 


But ere the sage had utter’d his speech, 
A yell the welkin rent! 

Like a warning echoed from the beach, 
To the warlike council sent. 


For now a boat the ship had left, 
°T was tending toward the land ; 

And anxious were the glances cast, 
By the red men ou the strand. 


And all were mute and panic-struck, 
When the boat had gained the land ; 

With downcast eyes and averted looks, 
They took the proffer’d hand. 


And they brought them to the council board, 
But the red man still was dumb. 

When the white man all his gifts held forth, 
The royal gift was rum. 


At first they moistened all their lips, 
Then deeper drank again ; 

And silence fills the first half hour, 
Then mirth and madness reign. 


His head the stately sachem bends, 
Then sinks in shameful slumber ; 

The Christians to their ship return, 
Their golden spoils to number. 


Now while their lords were lying low, 
Each spouse her garments rent, 
And sought in agony to learn, 
Why the foul curse was sent! 


Now when the warriors had awoke — 
Themselves again became, 

Dire vengeance fired their bloodshot eyes, 
And in their breasts burnt shame. 


The warriors again in council meet, 
The Great Spirit they invoke ; 

* A curse for the white man ; grant our boon ! ’? — 
When thus the Spirit spoke : 


*¢ When you meet the white man on your shore, 
Present him with the pipe ; 

And join tobacco with your gift — 
Your vengeance then is ripe.” 


The white man comes to them again, 
In deeds of avarice skill’d, — 

From the warrior’s hand he takes the pipe, 
And their vengeance is fulfilled. 


—oooo 


ESSAYS IN MINIATURE—NO, III. 


BY WILSON FLAGG. 





Original. 





REFORMATION OF OPINION. 

Tue reformation of political abuses ought always to be 
commenced, as soon a8 they are ascertained, since they are 
always gaining strength as long as they are neglected. The. 
reformation of established opinions, on the other hand, ou ght. 
never to be violently conducted,-since, as long as the people 
enjoy the liberty of the press, a spontaneous reformation of, 
opinions may be said to be always in operation. A refor-| 
mation of opinion should be conducted with the greatest | 
prudence and caution ; otherwise it may produce a reaction 
in the minds of men, which would render any future attempts 
of reform both difficult and hazardous. Sudden reforma-| 
tions of the religious opinions of a people are never useful, 
and often dangerous to their morals and tranquillity. How- 
ever superior the new principles may be to the old, the for- 
mer have seldom the same influence over the minds and ac- 
tions of men as the latter. The sudden adoption of new 
opinions is seldom attended with real conviction of the truth. 











of them, or with a full understanding of their nature, except 





tion of the established faith of the people, than the substitution| 
of new opinions for old ones. The people, in this case, have| 
renounced their faith in their ancient creed, but in the place, 
of it they have adopted nothing at all, but a name or the 
shadow of a new faith. They are placed in a state of moral 
anarchy. The majority of mankind, being accustomed to) 
regard a certain set of opinions, as the sanction of their 


moral obligations, when divested of faith in these opinions, |! 
are like ships without a helm or an anchor. They cannot) 


understand the force of their new faith, and they are left 
without any rules of conduct, except the bias of their habits. 
This was the case with the people of France, during the 
revolution. That people are supposed by many, to have 
adopted the principles of the philosophers, by whose influ- 
ence, through the medium of the press, this revolution was 
partly effected. But the people could not comprehend the 
moral system of the philosophers; and therefore, though 
they might assent to it, they could not adopt it. A system 
which they could not comprehend, cannot be properly said 
to have been substituted in the place of their ancient princi- 
ples. Hence it was not the adoption of any new principles, 
which occasioned the moral evils of the French Revolution, 
but the destruction of that faith which the people regarded 
as the only sanction of moral obligations. However absurd 
and irrational any system of religion, which is firmly estab- 
lished in the minds of any people, and incorporated with 
their customs and institutions, if you destroy their faith in it, 
you thereby destroy their reverence for virtue ; because the 
philosophical foundations of morality are too abstruse for 
their comprehension. Hence, so far as their moral conduct} 
is under the guidance of their opinions, rather than the re- 
sult of legal restraint, the destruction of their religious faith 
destroys their morality. Their ideas of virtue are intimate- 
ly associated with all the doctrines and ceremonies of their 
religion, however absurd or idolatrous they may be. Hence 
any sudden revolution in their religious opinions, must be 
followed by a state of moral anarchy, which will last until, 
the rising generations have become initiated into a thorough| 
understanding of the new principles. The only species of! 
reform which can be safely attempted, in any national sys-| 
tem of religious faith, is the gradual pruning of the most 
glaring errors—an effect which would naturally result from 
the intellectual improvement of the people. 











BLANKS. 

Tuere is a description of human beings in the communi-| 
ty, who are not inaptly termed d/anks, and who may be char- 
acterized, by saying that they are wholly destitute of char- 
acter. They are not very numerous, but a few scattering 
individuals of this description may be found every where. 
They spend their time chiefly in eating and drinking and’ 
sleeping, and in doing all things just as‘circumstances oblige, 
them to do, without any will or device of their own. They 
possess neither strong passions, nor peculiar tastes, and have 
just intellect enough to distinguish one thing from another, 
without energy enough to excite them to any kind of action. 
Ambition converts a dunce into a pedant or a coxcomb ; but| 
a dunce without ambition, isa mere blank. These blanks 
are contented to mope about the face of the earth, without a) 
purpose of any scrt, except that of killing time. If they’ 
are wealthy, they are not sufficiently avaricious to wish to, 
increase their fortune, nor sufficiently ambitious to wish to 
expend it. Their rule of life, or rather their habit, is to) 
conform to all ordinary customs which do not require too 
much exertion for their indolence, or too much shrewdness 
for their stupidity. Their principal endeavor is to avoid 
labor and care. If they marry—they marry for conveni- 
ence; not for love, or money, or ambition. They are crea- 
tures without passion; and even their compliance with 
customs, results from their dread of the disturbance which) 
the non-compliance would occasion to their repose. Their 
wits would not suggest to them any mode of life differing 
from that which is prescribed by custom, nor would their in-) 
dolence permit them to deviate, if they knew how. They 
are too sluggish to venture to cut through the wilderness in 
search of a new track, and if they should venture, their 
wits would not carry them through it. They are the mere 
appendages to society. They have not even so much char. 
acter as the bigot or the coxcomb. They are too stupid to 
entertain any sort of a creed, or to be actuated by what are 
commonly termed motives. Though abstemious, they would 
be rendered corpulent by their laziness and the vacancy o | 











on the part of those who are the authors of the reformation. ||their minds —having nothing to disturb the repose which 
Hence a sudden revolution of opinion, is rather the destruc-| they constantly enjoy, whether sleeping or waking. They! 





are not generally cespised, like coxcombs, because they do 
not push themselves into notice. Nobody observes them 
sufficiently, to feel any kind of emotion towards them, either 
of respect or contempt. We look upon them, as we should 
look upon so much empty space, without feeling of any 
kind. Sleep commonly obliterates most of the ideas, which 
have been inserted into their minds, during the day. They 
are creatures, possessed of just sufficient animal life, to en. 
able them to perform the functions, which are absolutely ne- 
icessary for their existence, and just sufficient intellect to en- 
able them to explain all their common wants. All their 
value, as members of society, consists in adding a certain 
number of units to the census, and in increasing the market 
for clothing and provisions. They generally fill out their 
intervals of leisure in smoking, chewing and dozing. It 
must not be supposed, however, that all this time is occupied 
by reflection. Their habit of chewing is strictly analogous 
to rumination among animals. To this class of men we 
are probably indebted for the discovery of the inestimable 
utility of tobacco, which supplies the want of a natural cud 
to the ruminating portion of the human race. 





HONOR AND MORALITY. 

He that practises all the vulgar duties of morality, while 
he omits the obligations of honor, has no right to claim any 
superiority in virtue, over one who omits the former and 
practices the latter. The mere moral man may be a pru- 
dential character, who performs his moral duties, only that 
he may improve in thrift and respectability, and avoid any 
collision with the penal laws. The mere man of honor, 
while he disregards many important duties, has generally 
more generosity, more intrepidity, and less selfishness in his 
bosom than the former. A perfect system of morality would 
comprehend all the rules of honor; but Iam now alluding 
to that imperfect system which forms the vulgar standard of 
moral perfection. The world has often been unjustly con- 
demned for granting to the mere moral man and the mere 
man of honor, about an equal portion of its esteem. The 
sober reflection of many individuals, educated under a puri- 
tanical code, leads them to suppose that the former is the 
most estimable character. This I conceive to be an error. 
The laws of morality and the laws of honor seem to be 
about equally necessary to the happiness of men, and grant. 
ing this, it is equally the duty of man to practise both. The 
mere moral man is distinguished by his strict obedience to 
all the civil laws of the land, while he omits the duties of 
hospitality, generosity, and fidelity. The mere man of 
honor, while he frequently violates the moral requisitions of 
the civil laws, is generous, hospitable, faithful to his prom- 
ises, and always eager to sacrifice his own interest in the 
service of a friend, or of a person who has incurred his grat- 
itude. There is something more noble and imposing in the 
observance of the rules of honor than of those of morality, 
since the observance of the last is required by the laws of 
the land, while the former may be omitted with impunity, 
The laws of morality may be observed, also, from prudential 
motives, whereas the laws of honor are frequently at vari- 
ance with one’s own interest, and often demand considera- 
ble personal sacrifice. There is a system of false honor 
which has handed down to.us many of the usages of a bar- 
barous age; but the genuine rules of honor must, as far as 
they are practised, ennoble even a band of thieves; and no 
man, however obedient he may be, to the laws of théland, 
can attain a very high standard of moral excellence without 
practising the laws of honor. 





NATIONAL SELF-ESTEEM. 

In studying the national character of our own countrymen, 
we labor under the same difficulties that attend an investi- 
gation of our own motives of conduct. We are all, witha 
very few exceptions, inclined to identify ourselves with our 
country and our countrymen. All these circumstance that 
tend to humble the national dignity, or to mar the national 
glory, serve likewise to mortify our own self-complacency. 
We cannot fully indulge the pleasing emotion of self-esteem, 
unless we consider ourselves the members of a highly brave, 
wise and intelligent community. We identify ourselves, in 
the same manner, with our own sect, party, profession, 
trade or coterie. We satisfy our minds for any conscious de- 
ficiencies in the elements of our own individual character — 
by flattering ourselves with the idea that we are little only 
amidst greatness, that we are insignificant only amidst mag- 
nificence, that we are humble only in the midst of glory. 
Every diminution of the esteem with which we regard our 
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national character, sinks us proportionably in our own self- 
esteem ; as by lowering the elevation of the base of a moun- 
tain on which we stand, we diminish our own elevation, 
whether we are placed at its foot or at its summit. Hence 

it is easy to understand the causes which must always exist, 
to prevent a fair and impartial investigation of our national 
character amongst ourselves, and a just comparison of our 
own manners and institutions with those of foreign countries. 

EDUCATION. 

Tue proper object of education is to render the rising gen- 
eration wiser than their fathers; but its usual practical 
object, is to preserve, along with the truth which we happen 
to have learned, all the errors of opinion and absurdities of 
custom which we have adopted. The larger number of 
children’s books are written for no other purpose, but to 
propagate those opinions, which the authors fear, from the 
doubts which exist in their own minds respecting their truth, 
will not very readily be embraced by the young readers. 
Examine all the juvenile libraries throughout the land, and 
witness the scarcity of all such works as will have a tenden- 
cy to render the minds of the rising generation more liberal 
or more enlightened than the minds of their predecessors. 
If there be a single point in their religious creed which we 
have adopted, of the truth of which we are doubtful, we al- 
ways inculcate this particular point, with extraordinary zeal, 
upon the minds of our children and pupils. It becomes our 
favorite doctrine, cn account of its absurdity, on the princi- 
ple which causes a mother to be most devotedly attached to 
her deformed child. 

Men are not always conscious of the real motives of their 
actions; and while for the gratification of their vanity, they 
are endeavoring to enable others to believe the doubtful 
points of their own creed, they imagine that they are influ- 
enced by a disinterested. regard for truth. The real object 
of most parents, in the moral education of their children, is 
to magnify themselves in their children’s esteem. They 
may have a general wish that their offspring should be bet- 
ter and wiser than themselves ; but when they descend to 
particulars, they are sure to take care, that their young 
pupils embrace all their own errors, whims and prejudices. 
It is true that they are desirous that their children’s minds 
should be stored with an abundance of useful knowledge, — 
but that knowledge must not be used as a means of render- 
ing them any more liberal or enlightened than their parents. 
They are taught, in their earliest years, that it is wicked to 
doubt or to investigate the truth of any of the doctrines in 
which they are instructed— because doubt might lead them 
to discover the absurdity of many important doctrines —im- 
portant to the pride, vanity and scctarian ambition of the 
parents who teach them. We identify our opinions with 
our own character; and we make ita point of honor to de- 
fend them, as well as to defend our reputation from scandal, 
though that scandal be nothing but truth. We may feela 
general desire to teach our children the truth, while we are 
using the utmost pains to imbue their minds with all our 
own prejudices. Thus we may feel a general desire to pro- 
mote our neighbor’s interest, while we are constantly en- 
deavoring to overreach him in all our bargains. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF AUTHORS. 

‘¢ Wuo is that brisk dapper little man, that is flitting about 
the room from one table to another, his eyes sparkling, and 
his intellectual countenance radiant with good humor? He 
seems a general favorite, especially with the ladies.” — 
“ That,” said my friend, “is Thomas Moore. Hark! he is 
going to sing—one of his own inimitable melodies. Lis- 
ten.” The poet of Lalla Rookh sat at the piano (looking no 
more a Jittle man, for he sits high, and no one would suppose 
him short, when seated,) and enchanted us with Nora Creina. 
It was a treat of no slight order to hear the poet sing his 
own beautiful song; when he concluded, a burst of ap- 
plause broke from every lip—and, during its continuance, 
the bard left the instrument, and was again employed in 
smiling and bowing to all who came in his way. I saw an 
individual standing, with his elbow resting on the mantel 
piece, and deeply engaged in reading a volume of the Fairy 
Queen ; his hair, which had been of a jet black, was parted 
in the middle of his forehead, and, along the crown of his 
head, now gray hairs were plenty, or rather, it was the sort 
of hair called “ grizzled.” His eye was one of the finest I 
had ever seen —black and piercing — and when he spoke, it 


almost glowed. There was much of a kind and sweet ex- 
pression about the mouth: the countenance, altogether, 
plainly told of much e@are and some sorrow. There was a 
slight stoop in the shoulders ; he wore his shirt collar loosely. 
and without a neckcloth, but not in the manner of a cox- 
comb. This was Leigh Hunt, the most delightful essayist 
of the day. While I wasJooking at Mr. Hunt, a gentleman 
of very diminutive stature, with a good humored face, ac- 
costed my friend. He had a very slight hare lip, large gray 
eye, with a good deal of humor lurking about the corners of 
his mouth. His hair was thin, and the crown of his head 
was bald. When his conversation was lively, there was a 
little of the blarney in his accent. When he was gone, I 
found it was Crofton Crocker, the author of Fairy Legends. 
“Who is that good humored looking personage, with whom 
every one talks in turn, who speaks with a strong Irish ac- 
cent, and takes snuff ‘immensely,’ as Mr. Butler would 
say?”—“Oh! that is Dr. Taylor, the best Hebrew scholar 
of the day, and author of several standard works. He is 
well versed in oriental literature, and is a principal contri- 
butor to that capital journal, The Atheneum. That very 
slovenly farmer-looking personage, with the top boots, rather 
tall and elderly, is the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, who beat Lord 
Byron in the “ Pope” controversy. His sonnets are very 
beautiful, and he has almost equalled Dr. Watts in his 
verses for children.”’ — “ Yonder is a strange looking being,” 
said 1; “that half-man, half-woman, around whom so many 
persons are crowding. Whois she? [| heard her talking 
just new, of matters which women seldom converse on with 
gentlemen, and she seemed to understand her subject too.”” — 
“The political economist in petticoats — Miss Harriet Marti- 
neau. Theenemy of over-population, and the writer thereon. 
It is a strange subject for a lady to keep up, but it is in vain 
to deny that she has handled her subject well. That young 
lady nearer, with the very intellectual countenance, and 
plain dress, is a person of quite a different order of mind to 
Miss Martineau. She is one of the most delightful poet. 
esses and novelists in our country. It is Miss Landon.” 


LETTER FROM LEYDEN, 

Late in the afternoon of an oppressively warm day, I took 
the dilligence at the Hague, for this place. Our route lay 
through the Bosch, the whole length of which we traversed, 
beneath such a shade as is ever grateful upon a sultry day. 
The country through which we passed, after leaving the 
wood, is highly cultivated, and several genteel country resi- 
dences, with their elaberate grounds, are upon either side of 
the way. 

The last and feeblest shades of twilight were around us, 
when we came in sight of Leyden, and it was completely 
dark when we were wheeled under a lofty tower, which rises 
over the arched gateway that forms the entrance to this city 
of ancient date—the Lugdunum Batavorum of the Romans. 
After stopping, my passport was demanded, and carried to 
the police office, while I was requested to write my name, 
age, profession, native place, present residence, the town 
from which I last came, and that to which I expect next to 
go. upon a paper, which Government requires the landlord 
of every hotel to keep, for this minute registration of his 
guests. 

Very early on the morning following my arrival here, I 
was awakened by the most severe thunder shower that I 
have witnessed during the summer. The most brilliant 
gleams of lightning followed each other in a nearly continu- 
ous succession, and the thunder rolled, peal on peal.—The 
rain soon ceased, the thunder’s voice was hushed, the clouds 
were dispersed before the winged wind, and the sun came 
up, rejoicing in his strength, and brightly gleaming over an 
invigorated land. The streets of Leyden were, not long 
afterwards, filled with an army of Dutch damsels, armed 
with mops and pails, and scrubbing brushes. Door-steps 
and side-walks were belayed without mercy, so that what- 
ever of earthly pollution had been left by the torrent of rain 
just fallen, was most effectually removed by this valiant 
host. The city looked, after this double ablution, like a pret- 
ty child on a Sabbath morning—or a linen handkerchief 
just taken, still folded, from the drawer. It seemed almost 
like sacrilege to tread within its walls. Soon after I had 
breakfasted, the valet de place came with my passport, and 
I engaged him to conduct me to the “lions” of the town. 
We went out. “Mynheer,” said he, in the confusion of 
tongues not unfrequent in those who pursue his calling, 








































derwerf either bread or the surrender of the city. 
sworn,” answered the burgomaster, “ to defend the city, and, 
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“Mynheer, voulez vous go the stadthuis?” “Oui, yes, 
yaw,” said I, in order to answer his question in fall; and 
we bent our steps towards the building in question. It is 
situated in Breed Straat—Broad Street —the principal street 
of the city, and is a singular and unique structure, being 
neither Grecian, Roman, Chinese, Egyptian or Gothic in its 
style of architecture. 
centuries since. Its basement story is occupied as a meat 
market, the public rooms and offices being above. The in- 
terior is worthy of a visit, only on account of the paintings 
in the apartments devoted to the meetings of the burgmeas- 
ter (mayor) and council. One of the best of these repre- 
sents the burgomaster of the city, Pieter Andriazoon Van- 
derwert, presenting himself to the people, during the siege 
of the city by the Spaniards, under Valdez, in 1573 and 


It was erected between two and three 


1574. One might suppose, from the respect paid to the 


memory of this burgomaster, that he is the patron sairft of 


Leyden, as is Saint Nicholas of Paris, San Gennario of Na- 


ples, and San Teodoro of Venice. 


The siege alluded to presents one of the most remarkable 


instances in the annals of history, of perseverance and stead. 
fastness under all the accumulated ills of a comptete and 
long protracted blockade — under privation, suffering, fam- 
ine, and pestilence. The besieging army had effectually 
debarred all communication from the city, and considered 
that an eventual surrender was inevitable. Months passed 
away, provisions were consumed ; for weeks, the inhabitants 
had been entirely destitute of bread, resorting for food to 
weeds, roots, and the carcasses of cats, dogs, and horses. 


At this crisis, some carrier pigeons flew into the town, bear- 


ing, like the dove of Noah, a herald of promise and deliver- 
ance. The Prince of Orange had determined to open the 
dykes upon the coast, and permit the waters to inundate the 


whole of the surrounding country, thus enabling the walls 


of the city to be approached by boats laden with provisions. 
This dreadful alternative was resorted to, but without suc- 
cess, for the water, although surrounding the city, was not 
of sufficient depth for the passage of the boats. Finding 
themselves thus disappointed in their last and only hope of 
relief, the famished inhabitants, having now buried six 


thousand of their number, carried off by the pestilence, col- 
lected, men, women, and children, and demanded of Van- 
“T have 


by God’s help, I mean to keep my oath. Bread have I 
none ; but if my body can afford you relief, and enable you 
to prolong the defence, take it and tear it to pieces, and let 
those who are the most hungry amongst you share it.’”’” The 
mob was appeased, and determined still longer to sustain 
their sufferings and privations. The artist has selected this 
meeting of the people and their governor, as the subject of 
the picture mentioned. Soon after this memorable exhibi- 
tion of firmness and heroism on the part of Vanderwerf, a 
violent storm arose, the breaches in the dykes were increas- 
ed, a deluge of water was driven in upon the land, more 
than a thousand of the Spanish soldiers were drowned, and 
the Dutch flotilla of boats was enabled to bring relief and 
deliverance to the inhabitants of Leyden. Upon an emi- 
nence in a central part of the town, still remain the circular 
walls of what was a citadel at the period of the siege. The 
place is called “The Bourg.” The space enclosed by the 
walls is now planted with trees, shrubs, and flowers; it is 
converted into a tea garden, and is much resorted to by par- 
ties of pleasure. From the summit of the walls a pretty 
good view of the city may be mee 

Phe Prince of Orange, with the inténtion of rewarding the 
inhabitants of Leyden for their bravery, offered them one 
of two privileges—freedom from taxation, upon certain 
articles, or a University. They preferred the latter, and 
hence arose the institution, subsequently so distinguished, 
and still in a vigorous existence. It is vacation at the pres- 
ent time, and both professors and students are mostly out of 
town. I have been enabled, however, to see the museums 
and the botanic garden, which are connected with the uni- 
versity. In the apartment devoted to the meetings of the 
trustees, are the portraits of more than a hundred of the 
former professors. Among these I recognized those of 
Wesley and Boerhaave — that of the latter finely delineating 


his strong-featured, philosophical, Franklinian head. The 


botanical garden, adjoining the buildings of the university, 


is bounded upon the opposite side, by the Rhine —the only 
branch of that river which retains its name as far as the sea. 
The collection of plants, both indigenous and exotic, is very 
extensive.—- Correspondence of Worcester Spy. 
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~ sadly solaced herself with the reflection, that “it was the 
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to his hotel, an aide-de-camp waited to request his company 


A MOTHER’S LOVE, 


BY MRS. Le He. SIGOURNEY. 





I nave seen a mother’s love endure every test unharmed, 
and come forth from the refiner’s furnace, purged from that 
dross of selfishness, which the heart is wont to find among), 
its purest gold. A widow expended on her only son, all the} 
fullness of her affection, and the little gains of her industry. 
She denied herself every superfluity, that he might receive 
the benefits of education, and the indulgences that boyhoo@ 
covets. She sat silently by her small fire, and lighted her 
single candle, and regarded him with intense delight, as he 





amused himself with his books, or sought out the lessons for 
the following day. The expenses of his school were dis- 
charged by the labor of her hands, and glad and proud was 
shé to bestow on him privileges which her own youth had 
never been permitted to share. She believed him to be dili- 
gently acquiring the knowledge which she respected, but 
was unable to comprehend. His teachers, and his idle com- 
panions, knew otherwise. He indeed learned to astonish 
his simple and admiring parent, with high-sounding epithets, 
and technical terms, and to despise her for not understanding 
them. When she saw him discontented, at comparing his 
situation with that of others, who were above him in rank, 
she denied herself almost bread, that she might add a luxury 
for his table, or a garment to his wardrobe. ° 

She erred in judgment, and he in conduct ; but her change- 
less love surmounted all. Still, there was little reciprocity, 
and every year diminished that little, in his cold and selfish 
heart. He returned no caress} his manners assumed a cast 
of defiance. She strove not to perceive the alteration, or 





| 


nature of boys.” 

He grew boisterous and disobedient. His returns to their 
humble cottage became irregular. She sat up late for him, 
and when she heard his approaching footstep, forgot her 
weariness, aud welcomed him kindly. But he might have 
seen reproach written on the paleness of her loving brow, if 
he would have read its language. During those long and 
lonely evenings, she sometimes wept as she remembered 
him in his early years, when he was so gentle, and to her 
eye so beautiful. “But this is the way of young men,” 
said her lame philosophy. So, she armed herself to bear. 

At length, it was evident that darker vices were making 
him their victim. The habit of intemperance could no longer 
be concealed, even from a love that blinded itself. The 
widowed mother remonstrated with unwonted energy. She 
was answered in the dialect of insolence and brutality. 

He disappeared from her cottage. What she dreaded had 
come upon her. In his anger, he had gone to sea. And 
now, every night, when the tempest howled, and the wind 
was high, she lay sleepless, thinking of him. She saw him, 
in her imagination, climbing the slippery shrouds, or doing 
the bidding of rough, unfeeling men. Again, she fancied 
that he was sick and suffering, with none to watch over 
him, or have patience with his. waywardness, and her head 
which silver hairs began to sprinkle, gushed forth, as if it 
were a fountain of waters. 

But hope of his return, began to cheer her. When the 
new moon looked with its slender crescent in at her window, 
she said, “I think my boy will be here, ere that moon is old.” 
And when it waned and went away, she sighed and said 
“My boy wili remember me.” 

Years fled, and there was no letter, no recognition. Some- 
times she gathered tidings from a comrade, that he was on 
some far sea, or in some foreign land. But no message for 
his mother. When he touched at some port in his native 
country, it was not to seek her cottage, but to spend his 
wages in revelry, ana re-embark on a new voyage. 

Weary years, and no letter. Yet she had abridged her 
comforts, that he might be taught to write, and she used to 
exhibit his penmanship with such pride. But she dinmiavedl 
the reproachful thought. “ Jt was the way with: sailors.” 

Amid all these years of neglect and cruelty, the mother’s 
love lived on. When Hope refused its nourishment, it asked 
food of Memory. It was satisfied with the crumbs from a 
table which must never be spread again. Memory brought 
the broken bread which she had gathered into her basket, 
when:the feast of innocence was over, and Love received it 
as a mendicant, and fed upon it and gave thanks. She fed 
: upon the cradle-smile, upon the first caress of infancy, upon 
the loving years of childhood, when putting his cheek to 
hers, he slumbered the live-long night, or when teaching 








him to walk, he tottered with out-stretched arms to her 
bosom, as a new-fledged bird to its nest. 

But religion found this lonely widow, and communed with 
her at deep midnight, while the storm was raging without) 
it told her of a “‘ name better than of sons or of daughters,” 
and she was comforted. It bade her resign herself to the 
will of her Father in Heaven, and she found peace. 

It was a cold evening in winter, and the snow lay deep 
upon the earth. The widow sat alone by her little fire-side. 
The marks of early age had settled upon her. There was 
meekness on her brow, and in her hand a book from whence 
that meekness came. 

A heavy knock shook her door, and ere she could open it, 
aman entered. He moved with pain, like one crippled, and 
his red and downcast visage was partially concealed by a 
torn hat. Among those who had been familiar with his 
youthful countenance, only one save the Being who made 
him, could have recognized him, through his disguise and 
misery. The mother looking deep into his eye, saw a faint 
tinge of that fair blue, which had charmed her, when it un- 
closed from the cradle-dream. 

“ My son! My son!” 

Had the prodigal returned by a late repentance, to atone 
for years of ingratitude and sin? I will not speak of the 
revels that shook the peaceful roof of his widowed parent, or 
of the profanity that disturbed her repose. The remainder 
of his history is brief. The effects of vice had debilitated 
his constitution, and once, as he was apparently recovering 
from a long paroxysm of intemperance, apoplexy struck his 
heated brain, and he lay a bloated and hideous carcase. 

The poor mother faded away and followed him. She had 
watched over him, with a meek, nursing patience, to the last. 
Letters to Mothers. 


“JESUS WEPT,” 





Original. 





Yes, Jesus wept: o’er Lazarus’ tomb, 

He heaves the sigh —the Spirit’s groan ; 
The manhood shines almost divine, 
While falls the tear at friendship’s shrine. 


Yes, Jesus wept: and will he scorn 
A childless widow’s heartfelt moan ? 
No; He who hears the raven’s cry, 
Will cast on me his pitying eye. 


Jesus, thy hand hath dealt the blow 

Which lays my fondest wishes low ; 

Yet thou art kind: I kiss thy rod, 

And still adore my Saviour God. L. E. W. 


GOOD BREEDING. 

Tue following anecdote is related by Mr. Walker, in his 
amusing and instructive publication, “The Original,” as 
affording a fine instance of the value of good breeding or 
politeness, even in circumstances where it could not be ex- 
pected to produce any personal advantage : — 

“An Englishman making the grand tour towards the| 
middle of the last century, when travellers were more ob-| 
jects of attention than at present, on arriving at Turin, 
sauntered out to see the place. He happened to meet a regi- 
ment of infantry returning from parade, and taking a posi- 
tion to see it pass, a young captain, evidently desirous to 
make a display before the stranger, in crossing one of the 
numerous water courses with which the city is intersected, 
missed his footing, and in trying to save himself, lost his 
hat. The exhibition was truly unfortunate ; the spectators 
laughed, and looked at the Englishman, expecting him to 
laugh too. On the contrary, he not only retained his com- 
posure, but promptly advanced to where the hat had rolled, 
and taking it up, presented it with an air of unaffected kind-| 
ness to its confused owner. The officer received it with a 
blush of surprise and gratitude, and hurried to rejoin his 
company. There was a murmur of applause, and the 
stranger passed on. 

“Though the scene of a moment, and without a word 
spoken, it touched every heart—not with admiration for a 
mere display of politeness, but with a warmer feeling fora 
proof of that charity ‘which never faileth.’ On the regi- 
ment being dismissed, the captain, who was a young man 
of consideration, in glowing terms related the circumstances 
to the colonel. The colonel immediately mentioned it to the 
general in command ; and when the Englishman returned 


























to dinner at head-quarters. In the evening he was carried 
to court, at that time, as Lord Chesterfield tells us, the most 
brilliant court in Europe, and was received with particular 
attention. Of course, during his stay at Turin, he was in- 
vited every where; and on his departure, he was loaded 
with letters of introduction to the different states of Italy. 
Thus a private gentleman of moderate means, by a graceful 
impulse of Christian feeling, was enabled to travel through a 
foreign country, then of the highest interest for its society, 
as well as for the charms it still possesses, with more real 
distinction and real advantage, than can ever be derived 
from the mere circumstances of birth and fortune, even the 
most splendid.” 


Tue Ross-sep or Bencat.—Ghazipore stands upon the 
north bank of the Ganges, about 70 miles by water below 
Benares. It is not a very extensive town, but is justly cele- 
brated as the Gaul-istan (rose-bed) of Bengal. In the spring 
of the year an extent of miles around the town presents to 
the eye a continued garden of roses, than which nothing can 
be more beautiful and fragrant. The sight is perfectly daz- 
zling, the plain, as far as the eye can reach, extending in 
the same bespangled carpet of red and green. The breezes 
too, are loaded with the sweet which is thus wafted across 
the river Ganges. The flower is cultivated thus extensively 
for the manufacture of rose-water, that of Ghazipore being 
justly esteemed as surpassing in excellence every production 
of the sort. Whether or not this may be attributed to the 
superiority of the flowers, or the process of distillation, I 
cannot say ; but, as the roses did not appear to me to possess 
greater fragrance than others of their class, I should rather 
refer it to the latter cause, unless, indeed, it be that the won- 
derful abundance of the material enables them to be more 
lavish in its decoction than is elsewhere possible. It is no 
less cheap than excellent; a gallon of the most delicious 
may be purchased for seven or eight shillings. They do 
not, however, understand at Ghazipore the art of distilling 
the air of roses im the same perfection as the Persians. The 
spurious compound which they endeavor to palm upon the 
traveller is weak, and possesses a sickly, disagreeable odor, 
foreign to the rose ; but the purchaser is often deceived by a 
little of the true air being rubbed upon the stopper and neck 
of the bottle. The prices demanded for this miserable imi- 
tation are exorbitant, the explanation of which I received 
from one of the venders ; he assured me that long experience 
had taught him that it was part of the character of the Eng- 
lish to despise every thing cheap, but to consider any thing 
choice and excellent which was extravagantly prized. 


An Easy Meruop or Storrine a Corp.— As soon as you 
perceive you have taken a cold, abstain entirely from the 
use of any kind of fluid, either in your diet or drink : take a 
gentle dose of physic, put on extra clothing, take a light diet, 
such as bread and butter, hasty pudding or rice-and molas- 
ses or sugar, and if your appetite crave it, a small quantity 
of animal food once a day ; if you abstain from animal food, 
you will suffer less by thirst ; and if you fee] able, keep about 
your business. This course strictly observed, will generaily 
be sufficient to effect a perfect cure in from 24 to 72 hours. 
These hints are taken, in an abbreviated form from a treatise 
on the chest, by Charles J. B. Williams,M.D.F.R.S. The 
experiment is easy to be made, and he says it costs but little 
self-denial. 





Hivts. — Hartshorn will restore colors taken out by acid. 
It may be dropped on any garment without doing harm. 
Spirit of turpentine is good to take grease spots out of woollen 
clothes, or take spots of paint from mahogany furniture. 
Spirit of turpentine, half a pint ; spirit of wine, one-fourth of 
a pint; camphor, three pennyworth, mixed together, and 
applied with a small brush, are a clean and sure bed-bug 
destroyer. The mixture will not soil even silk. It should 
be applied at intervals of six months, as the egg is difficult 
to destroy. Cleanliness is another bug destroyer; in fact, 
without cleanliness, no recipe will effect the desired purpose. 








A zaiuirF calling at the dwelling of a distressed Quaker, to 
serve a writ, was refused admittance. He said to the ser- 
vant, “ Your master is at home, but will not see me.” “He 
has seen thee, friend,” said Abigail, “ but does not like thy 


appearance.” 








































































OH! TELL ME NOT. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. Tue Macazine or Horticuurure ann Botany &c., No. 
ieik ai, Meigen aim he ae ahs aie, The sinyof coment? win egpetr cack eoek. — We have oar January, 1839. Edited by C. Mi Hovey. Boston: 
(From hie unpublished melodies.) also on hand a beautiful song, “ The Voice of Spring,” with which we ||4blished by Hovey & Co. ys 

design to greet the earliest buds. It is out of season now. — A “ Sketch|| We invite the attention of the public to this neat and val- 
Original. of the Irish Character”? is <semom but rs in news: for this week. —|/uable periodical, in connection with a subject which has 

‘4 Visit to my Maiden ,” is under consideration. —‘ Gentle||heen and still continues to be 

shameful 

I. Concord” flows so smoothly, that we are inclined to give it the prefer- . i iz. Bot ith all its ki i. nay ages by a 
On! tell me not of those bright days, ence over its more frolicsome and flowery rival. We are gratified rr —_— any: . va « = indred branches of science. 
When Ghee, eit all to me: with the promise of more from the same source. —‘* The Serenade” is|| Lhe object of this Magazine, is to encourage a taste for Bot- 
Nor wake again those slumb’ring lays, good, as an exercise, but common place. — The selections sent us by ||any, and ornamental gardening, and to spread abroad useful 
My lute first sung to thee. our friend F. G. S. are not such as we should wish to insert, information on these interesting subjects. It has arrived at 


Subscribers can yet be supplied with regular sets from the commence- 
ment. Those who commence with the present month, can be sup- 
plied only from the 12th, (hineteenth number.) The large accession 
to our list from the members of the Legislature, amounting to near, 
four hundred, has exhausted our extra copies of January 5th, so that 
we have only erough left to supply the regular sets previous to that 

Ill. date. 

Yet thoughts of hours long, long gone by, - 
Come o’er me like a spell ; 

And weeping memory seems to sigh, WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


**Oh! say not yet — farewell! ” 


the commencement of a fifth volume, yet the editor makes 
an appeal to the public for better patronage, which we are 
sorry to perceive is insufficient to afford much encourage- 
ment to the publishers. Many of the most eminent natural- 
ists and horticulturalists in the country are contributors to 
the work ;—it is devoted to a highly important and interest- 
ing subject, and yet it is likely to continue but another year, 
because our people have not sufficient taste for rural affairs, 
to afford it patronage. For the sake of the science of Bota- 
ny, setting aside the obligations due to the editor andypub- 


II. 
But let the memory of the past, 
In silence now depart ; 
For pleasure’s dream no more shall cast 
Its sunshine o’er my heart! 
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IV. . ‘ 
And tho’ joy’s golden orb hath set lishers for their labors and expense, we hope the public will 
i i : ; ; ward it wi iti 
With ofl that made liqiseee, American Mecuanism.—The wonderful impulse which “ th additional and adequate support. 





Hope’s vestal ray will linger yet, 


This lonely breast to cheer. has been given to the mechanic arts in our country, by the 


constantly increasing demand for machinery, has called into 
K- ? exercise talents that have already plaved us on a level with 

Come, tell ine then, of those bright days, h a he ld. This i Sen’ tes Telit 
rn i NN a SERS any other country in the world. is impulse has hitherto 
And love first breath’d among the lays acted principally on the useful and profitable arts, but as 
My soul attuned to thee. these arrive at perfection, its influence is also felt on the 
ornamental. We have been indebted to England for much 
of our machinery in years past; but for some time the im- 


VILLAGE LIGHTED BY NATURAL GAS. portation has been decreasing, and of late, the English ac- 

Tue village of Fredonia, in the western part of the State||tually begin to import from the United States. Many of the 
of New York, presents this singular phenomenon: The vil-||inventions of our citizens have been carried across the At- 
lage is forty miles from Buffalo, and about two from Lake}|lantic, and introduced into extensive use. The valuable 
Erie: a small but rapid stream called the Canadoway,||printing machine of Mr. Tufts of this city, on one of whose 
passes through it, and after turning several miles, discharges|| presses this Magazine is executed, has been thus introduced 
itself into the lake below: near the mouth is a neat small|jin London, and meets with much favor. A rotary steam 
harbor with alight house. While removing an old mill,|/engine invented by Mr. Avery, an American, has also lately 
which stood partly over this stream, in Fredonia, three years been introduced into Great Britain. Many attempts have 
since, some bubbles were observed to break frequently from||been made to render this kind of engine available for useful 
the water, and on trial were found to be inflammable. A||/purposes, on account of the cheapness of its construction 
company was formed, and a hole, an inch and a half in||and the small supply of fuel it requires. Mr. Avery is said 
diameter, being bored through the rock, a soft foetid lime-||to have fully succeeded. . An engineer who has one in oper- 
stone, the gas left its natural channel and ascended through||ation, gives the following report of its performances : —“ It 
this. A gasometer was constructed, with a small house for||is working two planing machines, two boring apparatus, six 
its protection, and pipes being laid, the gas is conveyed||turning lathes, (one of them boring cast steel bores four and 
through the whole village. One hundred lights are fed||five feet long, and about one inch in diameter for the aper- 
from it, more or less, at an expense of one dollar and a half||ture,) two grind-stones, a pump drawing water twenty feet 
yearly for each. The streets and public churches are lighted||from the surface, and forcing it into the boiler, and a tilt 
with it. The flame is large, but not so strong or brilliant as||hammer which gives upwards of forty strokes per minute. 
that from gas in our cities; it is, however, in high favor|| The whole expense for coal during a week’s operations is 
with the inhabitants. The gasometer, I found on measure-||about three dollars, working sometimes, for eighteen hours 
ment, collected eighty-eight cubic feet in twelve hours during||0ut of twenty-four, without any stoppage.” 
the day; but the man who has charge of it told me that|| But what we had in view in commencing this article, was 
more might be procured with a larger apparatus. About a||the fact that the English have commenced ordering locomo- 
mile from the village, and in the same stream, it comes up]|tives for their rail roads, to be built by American mechanics. 
in quantities four or five times as great. The contractor for||{t is stated in the National Gazette, that Wm. Norris, Esq., 
the light-house, purchased the right to it, and laid pipes to|/of Philadelphia, has received an order from England for ten 
the lake, but found it impossible to make it descend, the dif-||of his locomotive engines for rail roads, six of which are to 
ference in elevation being very great. It preferred its own||be of the largest class, and four of the second. They are in- 
natural channels, and bubbled up beyond the reach of his||tended for the Birmingham and Gloucester railway. 
gasometer. The gas is carboretted hydrogen, and is sup-|| This is a circumstance highly complimentary to American 
posed to come from beds of bituminous coal; the only rock ingenuity, and will no doubt encourage our artizans to more 
visible, however, here, and to a great extent along the south- vigorous exertions. 
ern shore of the lake, is foetid limestone. — Brewster’s Journal. 


Wisconsin. —It is but a half dozen years since we began 
to hear of this territory. Now it is grown so great and pop- 
ulous that it has been divided into two, and is yet in a condi- 
tion to make application for admission into the Union. ° It 
has also commenced a contest with its neighbor Illinois, for 
a portion of her territory, comprising all north of a line 
drawn west from the southernmost point of Lake Michigan. 
Illinois will probably maintain possession, but the claim is 
evidence of the grasping ambition and self-importance of 
her young competitor. 

The legislature of the territory, when they assembled at 
their new capital, Madison, found their state-house unfinished, 
and no house in the place large enough to hold them. We 
do not know what arrangement they made, but presume 
such hardy backwoodsmen found no difficulty in camping out. 

Jests.— A great many jests appear nowadays, in which 
all the wit consists in the enormity of the lie. There are 
plenty, however, of a different character. One of the most 
amusing we have seen of the last season’s growth, was an 
account of a pumpkin which grew somewhere in Maine, 
which was said to be so large that ten men could stand 
around it. 

The story as it was told, reminded us of a New Hampshire 
editor, who said a flock of wild geese had just flown over, so 
nigh that you could shake a stick at them. 


Tue Corsarr.—Our advice did not reach Mr. Willis, in 
season to prevent his issuing proposals for his new paper. 
It is to be entitled “The Corsair, a Gazette of Literature, 
Dramatic News and Criticism, Fashion and Novelty.” It is 
to be issued weekly, by N.P. Willis and T. O. Porter, in the 
city of New York. Terms,$5 per annum. The first num- 
ber is to be issued some time in February. 


Tue Oratorio or Josern is to be repeated by the Boston 
Masieal Institute, to-morrow evening, at the Temple. We 
were not present at the last performance of this piece, but 
understand it was executed in a style creditable to the taste 
and skill of the performers. The repetition is at the request 
of a large number of the audience. 

—_— 

-Tue Boston Atmanac contains a list of the newspapers 
published in the city. The number, of all kinds, potitical, 
religious, scientific or miscellaneous, is forty-six. Of this 
number twelve are daily —ten are semi-weekly —and twen- 
ty-four are published once a week. 


Inish Metopies. — The Concert and Lecture at the Temple, 
this evening, by P. F. White, Esq., which was announced 

Quick Travettinc.—A writer, probably Gov. Cass, in in our last, promises, as far as we can learn, to afford a 
the last number of the North American Review, says : treat of no ordinary character to the lovers of literature, 

“The fact may be startling to our readers, but it is nev-||Science and song. His highly respectable testimonials, and 
ertheless true, that a person favored by circumstances, may||his gentlemanly deportment, have secured him the favor of 
reach Mount Calvary within thirty-three days after leaving||our citizens, and we learn that a deputation from a commit. 
Broadway. Thirteen days may take him to Bristol, two to||tee composed of his countrymen and other gentlemen of this 
Paris, three to Marseilles, ten to Syria, four to Jaffa, and||city, have waited upon him for the purpose of inviting him 
from one to three to Jerusalem. And the French steamboats, ||to a public dinner, in testimony of their admiration of his 
plying upon the Mediterranean to Syria, to Alexandria, to||genius.—In a preceding column the reader will find an 
Greece, to Smyrna and to Constantinople, are safe and||exquisite gem, which Mr. White has kindly furnished us 
pleasant vessels, and well found, in all respects.” from his unpublished melodies. 





Narotzeon.—The Life and History of Napoleon, written 
by M. Laurent, and illustrated by the pencil of Horace Ver- 
net, is shortly to be published at Paris. It will doubtless be 
highly eulogistic. We think no Frenchman, and probably uo 
European, of the present day, is capable of writing an im- 
partial history of this extraordinary man. 





Don Carzos is so busy in his contest for the throne of 
Spain, that he cannot find time to go a wooing, so having 
lost his wife recently, he has consoled himself by marrying 
one of his own family,—his niece, the Infanta. He was 
married at Ascoitis, andthe unholy nuptials were honored 
by an illumination of the city. 





Tue Exocution Crass of the Lyceum gave an exhibition 

Micuart Anceto’s enthusiasm was so much excited when||on Wednesday evening at Tremont Hall. The exercises 

he had completed the statue of Moses, that he threw his in-|| were highly creditable to the class, and gave great pleasure 
strument at it and exclaimed, -‘ Nom speak!” to the audience, which was large and respectable. 
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THOU ART NOT HERE. 


Allegretto. 


ce edices 









If thou here to share each As in days too light-ly 
thought, those 


wert 








would How scenes 


might 







“~~ 


Pe 
o- 


2d.—The song may pass, the cup may flow, 
And wit may wreath its sparkling treasures ; 
They only tell of vanished pleasures, 
Whose shadows dimly haunt me now. 











Tue Sea’s Borrom.—The botiom of the basin of the sea 
seems to have inequalities like those of the surface of the 
continents. Were it dried up, it would present valleys and 
plains. It is covered almost throughout by an immense 
quantity of testaceous animals or those who have shells, in- 
termixed with sand and grain. The bottom of the Adriatic 
Sea is composed of a compact bed of shells, several hundred 
feet in thickness. A celebrated diver, employed to descend 
into the Strait of Messina, saw there, with horror, enormous 
polypi attached to the rocks, the arms of which, being sev- 
eral feet long, were more than sufficient to strangle a man ; 
in many seas, the eye perceives nothing but a bright, sandy, 
plain bottom, extending for several hundred miles without 
an intervening object. But in others, particularly in the 
Red Sea, it is very different ; the whole body of this exten- 
sive bed of water is literally speaking a forest of submarine 
plants and corals, formed by insects for their habitation, 
sometimes branching out to a great extent. Here are seen 
the madrepores, sponges, mosses, sea mushrooms, and va- 
rious other things covering every part of the bottom. The 
bed of many parts of the sea near America presents a very 
different, though a very beautiful appearance. This is cov- 
ered with vegetables, which make it look as green as a 
meadow; and beneath are seen thousands of turtle and other 
sea animals feeding thereon. There are some places of the 
sea where no bottom has ye* been found ; still it is not bot- 
tomless. The mouniains of continents seem to correspond 
with what are called the abysses of the sea. The highest 
mountains do not rise above 25,000 feet ; and, allowing for 
the effects of the elements, some suppose that the sea is not 
beyond 36,000 feet in depth. Lord Mulgrave used, in the 
Northern Ocean, a very heavy sounding lead, and gave out 
along with it, cable rope to the length of 4,630 feet, without 
finding the bottom. But the greatest depth hitherto sounded 
was by Capt. Scoresby, who, in the Greenland Seas, could 
find no bottom with 1,200 fathoms or 7,200 feet of line. 
According to Laplace, its mean depth is about two miles, 
which, supposing the generally received estimates to be cor- 
rect, as to the proportion the extent of the water bears to the 
dry land on the earth’s surface, would make about two 
hundred and eighty millions of cubic feet of water. — Rev. 
C. Williams’ Works. 


Bonararte Parers.— A large mass of letters and other 
documents, written by Napoleon, when between the age of fif- 
teen and twenty-one, have been discovered in Corsica, contain- 
ing much curious matter, and are preparing for publication. 


—-——_ —0-,-—_9-0-0-, 0-0-8 0, 0-0-8-0 
=tpe fee bef oet bee 
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skies shine, chang’d all these ap-pear, Re-fiect-ed those looks of 





fieet-ing, nought check heart’s 


’ 


from thine : 


The sweetest strains can but reveal 
Dreams that are welcomed by a tear; 
They speak of joy, but still I feel 

Their tones are vain—thou art not here! 





Tue following lost child of some inveterate punster, has 
been adopted by the Cincinnati News : 

“Why is a gardener the most extraordinary man in the 
world? Because no man has more business upon earth ; he 
has good ground for what he does. He commands his 
thyme; he is master of the mint; he fingers the penny 
royal; he van raise his celery every year, and it is a bad 
year that does not bring him a plum; he meets with more 
boughs than a minister of state ; distempers, fatal to others, 
hurt not him; he makes raking more his business than his 
pleasure, and renders it of advantage to his health and for- 
tune ; which no other man does; he can boast of more lau- 
rels than the great Duke of Wellington ; he has more painted 
ladies in his possession than the Grand Seignor; but his 
greatest praise, and the world’s greatest envy is, that he can 
have yew when he pleases.” 

Tue Bornine Cuirr.—Holworth Cliff, Weymouth, which 
has of late, by the re-appearance of exterior ignitions, caused 
renewed excitement, continues an object of peculiar attrac- 
tion for the geologist. The cliff has now been in an unin- 
terrupted state of ignition upwards of eight years, and at 
no period during that time has it ceased to emit vapor, occa- 
sionally extensive and expansive, with masses of ignited 
substances ; at other times more limited, but always aecom- 
panied with highly charged effluvia, of a bituminous char. 
acter. The fissures just now are much reduced in number, 
but still displaying all the interesting characteristics which 
have heretofore attracted so much notice. — Exeter Gazette. 

A cnemicaL process is said to have been discovered, by 
which the whole of the coloring matter contained in Cam- 
peachy wood may be extracted and purified. This wood en- 
ters into the composition of many colors, and is consumed 
for this purpose to a very great extent; its importation into 
France amounts to several millions of metrical quintals per 
annum. 

Every Tune on a Maeniricent Scate.—A South Ameri- 
can being asked by a worthy citizen of London, in a large 
company, what kind of a country South America was, re- 
plied: “Sir, every thing in South America is on a grand 
scale. Our mountains are stupendous, our rivers are im- 
mense, our plains are interminable, our forests have no end, 
our trees are gigantic, our miles are thrice the length of 
yours; and then, (here he took a doubloon out of his pocket 
and laid it on the table) look at our guineas!” 
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Femace Cuaracter. —I know not which is most lovely, a 
female, born to affluence, and accustomed to all the luxuries, 
the attentions, and the gratifications which wealth and in- 
fluence can control, who still preserves a courtesy and a 
modesty in her intercourse with those in lower circumstan- 
ces; or one who in the depths of poverty and obscurity, 
maintains a dignity, a propriety of deportment, tempered 
with a submissive sweetness of disposition, which commands 
the respect of all who can appreciate true nobility. 





Power oF Imacination.— An honest Hibernian being ob- 
served with a piece of bread in each hand, one of which was 
smaller than the other, and from which he alternately cut a 
bit, was asked the meaning of such an unnecessary proceed- 
ing. ‘Faith,’ said he, “I have heard so much of the 
powers of imagination, that I am trying to believe this little 
bit to be mate, while the large piece remains as bread ; but 
for the soul of me I cannot bring my mind to distinguish 
the difference.” 

Srrance Sicut.—A poor Irishman passing through a 
village near Chester, saw a crowd of people approaching, 
which made him inquire what was the matter. He was 
answered, “A man was going to be buried.” “Oh!” re- 
plied he, “I'll stop to see that, for we carry them in our 
country.” 

Parer From A New Mareriat.—M. M. Montgolfier, pa- 
per makers in Paris, have, it is said, substituted wooden chips 
for rags in their manufactories ; and besides this, they expect 
soon to have on sale a wooden pasteboard, which shall be 
impervious to the wet, and prove an economical substitute 
for slate in the covering of the roofs of buildings. 

Goon Apvice.— Plutarch tells us, that a man should not 
suffer himself to hate even his enemies, because in hating 
them, you contract such a vicious habit of mind, as will, by 
degrees, break out upon your friends, or upon those who are 
indifferent to you. 


A Joxe.— A down-east editor asks his subscribers to pay 
up, that he may play a similar joke upon his creditors. We 
like to see a good joke go round. 
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